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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN MARCH Be 


Economic activity continued to decline in March. Steel 
output averaged about 42 percent below March of last 
year. Production of automobiles was off 9 percent from 
February and 38 percent from the year-ago figure for the 
lowest March total since 1948. Coal and petroleum output 
fell far below the month last year. However, department 
store sales, after seasonal adjustment, ran about 5 percent 
above February and were only 6 percent below March, 
1957. 


Employment and Unemployment Rise 

Unemployment, which seasonal forces alone should 
have reduced 250,000, rose about 25,000 in March, accord- 
ing to the Census survey. Insured unemployment, which 
recently has accounted for about 63 percent of the total, 
increased 155,000 between the survey week in February 
and the survey week in March despite the fact that the 
number of workers exhausting their benefit rights con- 
tinued to exceed 100,000 a month. . 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the Census total of 
unemployment amounted to 7 percent of the civilian labor 
force, compared with a rate of 6.7 percent in February. 

Employment in March was estimated at 62.3 million, 
up 323,000 from a month earlier and only 2.5 percent be- 
low a year ago. Most of the increase came in farm em- 
ployment ; nonagricultural employment advanced by 80,000. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, wage and salary workers 
in manufacturing fell 200,000, three-fourths of the decline 
coming in durable goods production. Employment dropped 
about 25,000 in mining, 45,000 in trade, 50,000 in trans- 
portation and public utilities, 30,000 in service and mis- 
cellaneous, and 10,000 in finance, insurance, and real es- 
tate. Government employment remained about the same. 
Only contract construction enjoyed an increase, rebound- 
ing 110,000 more than usual from the cold-weather low of 
February. 


Construction Up 

Outlays on new construction put in place rose season- 
ally in March, reaching almost $3.4 billion, $250 million 
above February and $60 million above March last year. 
Private construction at $2.4 billion was up 7 percent from 
the preceding month, while public construction was up 
12 percent. The increase in the total over the year was 
entirely due to a $65 million rise in the public sector. 

The principal gains over February in the private sector 
came in nonfarm residential building, farm construction, 


and public utilities expansion. The public sector saw its 
biggest advances in school construction, highway building, 
sewer and water systems, and conservation and develop- 
ment projects. 


Price Indexes Climb Slowly 


The consumer price index rose to 122.5 percent of the 
1947-49 average in February, two-tenths of 1 percent 
above January and 3.2 percent above February, 1957. 
Among the components of the consumer price index, food 
experienced the biggest increase, particularly fruits and 
vegetables, which went up 2 percent, and meats, which 
rose almost as much. Both of these items had gone up 
substantially in the preceding month and both had in- 
creased sharply at the wholesale level in the same period. 
Storm damage reduced the supply of fruits and vegetables 
and rebuilding of drought-reduced herds lowered the 
number of cattle coming to market. Housing, medical 
care, and personal care rose slightly, but the advance of 
the last two slowed considerably. The decline in apparel 
prices and transportation costs which began in December 
continued in February. 

The wholesale price index added a tenth of a percent- 
age point in February, bringing it to 118.9 (1947-49 = 
100), almost 2 percent above the year-ago figure. Higher 
prices for farm products and processed foods, particularly 
fruits, vegetables, and livestock, accounted for the rise in 
the wholesale price index. The average for all commodi- 
ties other than farm products and foods dropped back to 
the October figure. Within this broad group, only three 
of the thirteen major industry classes rose during Feb- 
ruary. Five were below a year ago. 


Business Sales and Inventories Down 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, total manufacturing 
and trade sales declined $1.6 billion to $52.2 billion in 
February, while inventories were cut $700 million, bring- 
ing them to $89.3 billion. The unadjusted figures show 
sales down $4.5 billion and inventories off $600 million 
from their respective levels a year ago. 

The biggest part of the drops in the month came in 
manufacturing (see p. 5). Retail sales fell $600 million 
and wholesale sales $200 million, almost all of the reduc- 
tion coming in durables in both cases. Retail inventories 
were off $200 million from $24.5 billion in January, while 
wholesale inventories dropped from $12.6 billion to $12.5 
billion. Again all of the cuts occurred in durables. 
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Recession Uncontrolled 


In the course of a mere six months, economic attitudes 
and policies have changed drastically. The veering about 
of government policy reflects not only the reversal in 
business but the limitations of economic know-how. 

The long postwar prosperity was not basically dis- 
turbed by variations in the rate of unemployment ranging 
between 3 and 6 percent. Now the rate has risen above 
7 percent, and there is little doubt that it is time to get 
busy. Many remedies have been proposed. But proposed 
tax cuts have been countered by pronouncements that 
none are really needed; and proposals for increased ex- 
penditures have resulted only in some minor speed-up in 
procurement and public works programs. Essentially, the 
government forces are still marking time despite new 
highs in unemployment and other indications that there 
has been a definite change from earlier postwar conditions. 

Indecision appears to arise primarily from two causes: 
The first is that all of the measures that might be used to 
counter the recession have objectionable features, which 
make them the subject of controversy. The second is 
wishful clinging to the hope that the problem will take 
care of itself. The hard fact is that the situation has con- 
tinued to deteriorate. There is very little prospect that the 
decline will cease before the middle of 1959 — except, 
perhaps, for some brief respite provided by a transitory 
lessening of pressure for inventory liquidation. 


Some Fallacies About Economic Control 


There are now in circulation a number of fallacies 
about the efficacy of government action to halt the reces- 
sion. Among them are: 


1. The government can and should do whatever is 
necessary to reverse the decline quickly and bring activity 
back up to full employment levels. This is the most dan- 
gerous fallacy. Looking at the available controls in quan- 
titative terms does not suggest that there is any such easy 
solution. The quantities involved in the collapse of the 
investment boom are much larger than any government 
action now contemplated. Following such a downturn, the 
major contractions have always been severe and long 
drawn out. Compensatory action on the scale now re- 
quired might involve dangers of economic breakdown 
more serious than those posed by the current recession. 
The logical application of anti-recession measures aims at 
mitigating the cyclical swings, reducing the extreme fluc- 


tuations between peak and trough, but not at maintaining 
“maximum levels” regardless of the consequences for the 
social and political structure of the economy. 

2. A deficit automatically results in recovery and infla- 
tion. Commonly overlooked is the fact that a deficit may 
have no immediate effect of this kind and may only result 
in additional stimulation and inflation at a later date when 
such effects are no longer wanted. A deficit per se tells 
little about the effects of government policy on the econ- 
omy. If it grows merely because receipts from established 
taxes are falling, it cannot be a positive force for recov- 
ery. Its effects have already been built into the multiplier, 
and all it can do is help moderate the decline. If a deficit 
resulted from decreases both in taxes at given rates and 
in expenditures, with the former falling faster, the net 
short-term effect would be deflationary rather than infla- 
tionary. In any situation, the effects of a deficit may be 
analyzed only by considering the specific types of pro- 
gram and tax changes responsible for the difference be- 
tween expenditures and revenues. 

3. A limited government stimulus — say, a spending 
program or tax cut of $5 billion—will result in a new 
upswing. Actually, $5 billion is just $5 billion. A public 
works program of that amount serves as a substitute for 
approximately the same amount of private construction; 
if anything, the secondary and subsequent effects will be 
less because it cannot be regarded as a component of long- 
term growth. An equivalent tax cut would be bound to 
produce an even smaller offset, since not all the funds 
left with the taxpayers would be spent. Neither of these 
actions could compensate for the projected $7 billion 
decline in business capital outlays from last year’s third 
quarter high to the corresponding period of this year. 

4. The economy behaves like an inefficient old pump. 
If the pump is primed with a little water it becomes oper- 
ative, suggesting that a temporary stimulus will turn the 
economy up. This analogy, however, is entirely inappro- 
priate. The forces that move the economy do not become 
inefficient during a decline. Business is making its usual 
vigorous response to the conditions that have been expe- 
rienced, and activity will not come back up again until 
the underlying difficulties are corrected. There is nothing 
in our knowledge of economic processes to suggest that a 
temporary stimulus can produce any enduring change in 
the level of activity; it might set in motion cyclical swings 
in the private sector, but even these would probably soon 
“damp out.” This applies equally to a tax reduction with 
a definite time limit and to a temporary speed-up of ex- 
penditure programs for which the total outlay is fixed. To 
be effective in countering the recession, anything that is 
done should be done with a view to keeping it in effect as 
long as it may be needed. 

5. Maintaining the over-all level of purchasing power 
in the hands of the public will solve the problem. This 
fallacious view persists despite an economic commonplace 
which emphasizes the importance of the gap between pur- 
chasing power and purchases; current receipts may be 
“hoarded” in various ways, for example, by being used 
for debt reduction. But even if income and purchases 
could be held stable at a high level, the result would not 
be stability in business investment at a high level. The 
latter requires growth in demand, not merely stability. 


How Much Should the Government Do? 

To prevent misunderstanding, it may be clearly stated 
at this point that these objections to current thinking on 
various points do not represent unwillingness to have the 


(Continued on page 6) 
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BREWERIES—PAST AND PRESENT 


The process of brewing is believed to be as old as 
man’s knowledge of agriculture. Written references as 
well as pictures indicate that the ancient Chinese, Bab- 
ylonians, and Egyptians brewed beer. But it was not 
produced commercially until about the sixteenth century. 

The history of beer in America falls into two periods, 
the first beginning with the original settlers who brought 
their brewing methods and preferences intact from Eu- 
rope. Crudely made beer had been known to the American 
Indian, but the first record of domestic brewing by early 
immigrants was in Virginia about 1587. The business of 
brewing in America did not begin until 1639 when the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony granted the first license to 
operate a brewery. 

The second period began about 1840 when lager 
beer, developed in Germany, was introduced here; today 
it makes up 91 percent of total production. Lager beer 
requires a lower fermentation temperature than ale, 
porter, or stout. Developments in air-conditioning and 
refrigeration, both important in the production of lager 
beer, gave fresh impetus to production in the mid-1800’s 
because they allowed brewers to operate independently of 
the weather. 

The growth of the brewing industry was interrupted 
between 1920 and 1933 by legal prohibition; at that time 
many breweries converted to ice, candy, and other 
products. 


The Industry Now 

The brewing industry today sells more than $4 billion 
annually, produces $1.1 billion in value added by manu- 
facture, buys farm products valued at $250 million, and 
contributes nearly $1 billion a year in taxes to national, 
state, and local governments. By 1957 the industry had 
recorded a 65 percent rise since 1939 in taxable ship- 
ments, from 52 million barrels to 86 million barrels. 

The industry has moved steadily toward greater con- 
centration. Today’s typical brewery is larger than those 
of the thirties because of the absorption of smaller units 
by larger firms and the steady expansion of plant ca- 
pacity. During the postwar years, 1947 through 1954, the 
twenty largest companies increased their share of the 
total value of shipments from 44 percent to 60 percent. 
Much of this shift resulted from the growing mortality 
rate among breweries which had begun operations after 
Repeal. The number of breweries operated dropped from 
714 in 1934 to 465 in 1947 and to 264 in 1957. 

There were 81,300 employees in the industry in 1954, 
with the typical plant hiring between 100 and 250 persons. 
Labor costs, however, comprised a relatively small share 
of production costs. In 1954 the industry payroll amounted 
to about one-third of the total value added by manufacture. 


The Declining Role of Illinois 

Brewing is an important industry in the Midwestern 
states. Its development here began with the introduction 
of lager beer by German brewers during the nineteenth 
century and it expanded with the subsequent growth in 
popularity of that type of brew. Seven Midwestern states, 














with Illinois at the hub, produced more than two-fifths of 
the nation’s beer last year. 

Although located between the Midwest’s two largest 
brewing centers— Milwaukee and St. Louis — Illinois 
has never attained a major position in the industry. It 
ranked eighth nationally in total production in 1957, with 
3.3 million barrels. However, the position of Illinois ap- 
pears to be declining to a still lower position. The Census 
of Manufactures reveals that it lost ground between 1947 
and 1954. Its establishments declined from 39 to 22 and 
value added by manufacture slumped from $57 million to 
$42 million. Employment by Illinois brewers dropped from 
5,479 persons in 1947 to 3,678 in 1954. Despite this decline, 
the average Illinois plant hired about 170 persons in 1954, 
a 20 percent increase over 1947. 

Illinois is important to the Midwest beer industry as a 
bottle supplier. The State’s 11 bottle manufacturers in 
1957 were easily the largest number in any Midwestern 
state; only Indiana challenged it, with nine. 

There were more than 22,000 licensed retailers in 
Illinois last year. Nearly all were supplied by the State’s 
800 wholesale dealers in beer. All but 5 percent of these 
retailers offered both beer and distilled beverages to the 
public. 


Trends and Problems 

The postwar demand for beer has remained relatively 
constant, although per capita consumption has declined to 
15.9 gallons from the high of 18.5 gallons in 1948, Per 
capita consumption during 1939 was 12.3 gallons. The 
problem of seasonal variation remains —beer drinking 
during the summer is usually twice that of winter. 

Several postwar trends are apparent, including (1) at- 
tempts at dispersion by larger brewers to regain distant 
markets lost as a result of wartime conditions, (2) the 
growth in home consumption spurred by the rise of super- 
markets and package liquor stores, and (3) the surging 
popularity of the tin container. These changes, which cut 
sharply into the volume sold as draught and bottled beer, 
were also closely related to changes in marketing and 
living habits. Moreover, use of cans has given brewers 
advantages of easier handling and shipping owing to the 
lighter weight and smaller bulk and has reduced the 
problem of collection and cleaning. Beer volume shipped 
in cans rose 187 percent between 1947 and 1954, whereas 
that in bottles and barrels declined 9 and 23 percent, re- 
spectively. In addition, automation, shorter working hours, 
and the movement of the so-called “sweat” workers to 
the suburbs have contributed to the declines in draught 
beer. 

Since Repeal, the brewing industry has also faced a 
number of stringent protective regulations which are state- 
administered and state-controlled and vary according to 
the requirements of each state. Difficulties in distribution 
and administration as well as changes in production tech- 
niques have been reflected in shifts in employment ratios. 
The proportion of nonproduction workers increased from 
17 percent to 34 percent of total employees between 1935 
and 1954. 
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SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes January, 1958, to February, 1958 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 



















































































-30 -20 -10 0 +10 +20 +30 +40 Percentage 
COAL PRODUCTION Item February change from 
1958 Jan. | Feb. 
1958 | 1957 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION PPLE 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 341. 8* —- 0.5] + 1.0 
EMPLOYMENT - MANUF AC TURING Manufacturing! 
Se rer oer 306 . 0" — 3.0| — 6.2 
ee ee §2.5%5| — 0.8 | + 1.4 
New construction activity’ 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED Private residential.......... 12.8 — 5.8} + 2.1 
Private nonresidential....... | 4.4 | ~ 2.9) + 2.3 
ACO IN oi. 6 Sin nies eds 9.8 | —10.0| + 4.4 
Foreign trade! 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise exports... ..... 19.1¢ | = 7.8) —04 
Merchandise imports........ 13.1° — 40] — 1.8 
ce Excess of exports........... 5.0¢ —16.5 | —26.5 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
Gem sears po” eae 43.0» — 2.1; + 6.2 
Installment credit......... 33.3» — 1.3 | + 6.6 
wi Business loans* ee are ar 30.4» i= 0.6 + 0.4 
FARM PRICES Cash farm income’............ 32.5° | — 7.7| + 5.3 
fj us Sk Si SRE ceekl: 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production* =100) | 
Combined index............ 130" | — 2.3 | —Ite 
Durable manufactures...... .| 1318 lL - 24 “ 0.9 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures. . .| 125" | — 0.8) — 4.6 
LARD 2S? Rati depo ES Dep NS SAS OS Se ee 1198 |— 1.7] — 9.8 
= g Nl rae Manufacturing employment! | 
February | Percentage Production workers........ 96 — 2.5 | -—10.2 
—— 1958 change from Factory worker earnings‘ | | 
(1947-49 | Jan. | Feb. Average hours worked...... 96 i}—0.3] — 4.2 
=100) | 1958 1957 Average hourly earnings. 158 0.0 | + 2.4 
—|—__—__—— |{—__——| ie ; Average weekly earnings... . .| 153 |} -03/-138 
Biecteie POWER osc cc kee aie | 208.1 | —10.9| — 0.0 Construction contracts awarded?| 197 | = 3.3 | 9.6 
Coal production?..... a $0.9 | —12.8| — 5.4 Department store sales?...... 124" — 46] — 8.8 
Employment —manufacturing’..| 96.8 | — 1.8] —10.3 Consumer price index*........ .| 122 | + 0.2| + 3.2 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing*| 153.8" | — 1.2 | — 0.9 Wholesale prices* 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....} 111.0 | — 1.8 | — 7.5 All commodities. ....... 119 | + 0.1] + 1.6 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 126.2 + 0.1} + 3.9 Farm products. 96 | . 2.0) + 7.5 
Construction contracts awarded® 201.6 — 7.8| —33.9 Foods..............+.--- 109 | +0.2/)/+ 4.9 
Bank debits’............. 161.8 —-14.9| + 0.8 _ Other. .............e seen. 1246 | —~0.3' + 0.2 
fk. ee teens 85.0 | + 2.4] + 7.6 Farm prices* 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’. . 243.3 | — 6.0 | — 2.0 Received by farmers. ....... 93 ie 2.2) + 8.1 
Petroleum production”... .. 120.5 —10.5 | + 7.7 Paid by farmers............| 121 Te 0.8) + 2.5 
mig i 2 | i ree 83¢ || + 1.2] + 3.8 
1 Fed. Power Comm.; 7? Ill. Dept. of Mines; # Ill. Dept. of Labor; ee eee 
‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5>U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; © F. W. 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; *U. S. Dept. 
Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; * Ill. Crop Rpts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; ° F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Assn.; ™ Ill. Geol. Survey. ® Seasonally adjusted. > As of end of month. © Data are for January, 
* January data; comparisons relate to December, 1957, and January, 1958; comparisons relate to December, 1957, and January, 1957. ¢ Based 


1957. © Seasonally adjusted. 














on official indexes, 1910-14 100. 
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1958 | 1 
Item 
Mar. 29 Mar. 22 Mar. is | lar. 8 Mar. 1 Mar. 30 

P cielo tion: | 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,202 1,240 1,273 | 1,350 1,385 | 1,765 

Electric power by utilities. ..... ....mil. of kw-hr........| 11,645 11,756 11 860 11 793 11,803 | 11,694 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... . . 112 96 "103 | "101 109 | 153 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl.. hace See 6,263 6,257 | 6,328 6,841 | 7,786 

IN Gite Aen cpckias dicted Gnivete ae x a Wee. wad Mele 1947-49=100....... 79 82 85 83 86 | 137 
Pewient COrioedinee..... . 5... conn eee ces thous. of cars....... 532 533 539 544 554 | 695 
Department store sales.... .1947-49=100....... 114 109 106 105 100 | 112 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

All commodities.................... 1947-49=100....... 119.8 119.6 119.5 119.4 119.2 | 116.9" 

Other than farm produc ts and foods. .1947-49=100....... 125.9 125.9 125.9 125.8 125.8 | 125.4" 
— commodities........... eee: | 85.5 85.5 85.4 85.6 85.7 88.6 

inance: 

| renee - fer 31,041 30,372 30,241 30,448 = | 31,443 

Failures, industrial and commercial. .number........ 327 357 336 358 331 290 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly ‘Supplements. * Monthly index for March, 1957. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Consumer Attitudes 

Preliminary findings of the annual Federal Reserve 
Survey of Consumer Finances indicate that, on the basis 
of a less favorable view of their own financial position 
and pessimism about the general business outlook, con- 
sumers plan to make substantial cuts in major expendi- 
tures for durable goods during 1958. In reporting their 
views about their present financial situation, only about 
one-third of all spending units said they were better off 
than a year ago; an equal proportion thought they were 
worse off. By comparison, in the preceding two years the 
percentages of spending units who considered themselves 
either better or worse off were 40 and 23, respectively, 
whereas the proportions in two earlier recession years, 
1949 and 1954, were very similar to this year’s. 

Reflecting the decline in wage and salary income in 
recent months, the proportion of consumers who reported 
lower rates of income this year rose to 26 percent, the 
largest proportion reporting an income decline for any 
survey in recent years. At the same time, the proportion 
reporting increased earnings over a year ago dropped to 
about 36 percent, the lowest percentage since 1950. 

On consumer purchases, the FRB reported the per- 
centage of consumers planning to buy new automobiles 
was 6.6, substantially below the 8.5 percent last year and 
the lowest since 1951. Planned purchases of new and 
existing homes were also less frequent than in most re- 
cent years. Those planning to buy new homes fell from 
8.7 percent in the 1957 survey to 7.1 percent this year. 

The Department of Commerce data on personal in- 
come showed another reduction in February, falling $1.8 
billion below the annual rate of the two preceding months 
and $5.5 billion below the record rate of $347.3 billion 
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recorded in August of last year. Income to individuals 
from all sources in February accrued at a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of $341.8 billion. Practically all of the 
decline in the rate from January to February was cen- 
tered in wages and salaries, which were also below their 
year-ago rate. 


Manufacturers’ Sales and Inventories 


Manufacturers’ inventories fell further in February 
and stood at $52.5 billion at the end of the month, $400 
million below the January level. However, sales contin- 
ued to decline at an even faster rate, sliding from $26.3 
billion in the first month of the year to $25.6 billion in 
February. As a result, the inventory-sales ratio for all 
manufacturers’ goods climbed to 2.05. 

Most of the decline in both sales and inventories was 
centered in the durable goods manufacturing industries. 
As shown in the accompanying chart, durable goods in- 


ventories have been falling since last October, and by the 


end of February had dropped about 5 percent. The latest 
monthly decrease left durable goods inventories at $30.2 
billion in February. 

The chart also shows, however, that manufacturers’ 
sales of durable goods Fave been falling for a longer 
period than inventories. Since February of last year. the 
movement of sales has been steadily downward, and over 
the subsequent twelve-month period they decreased by 
about 19 percent. As a result, even after five months of 
continuous cutbacks, manufacturers’ inventories of dur- 
able goods were higher in relation to sales at the end of 
February than at any time in either the 1948-49 or the 
1953-54 recession. The inventory-sales ratio, at about 
2.50, was also higher than it was in October before inven- 
tories began to be trimmed. Normally, durable inventories 
are about equal to, or somewhat less than, two months’ 
sales. In the three preceding years, 1955-57, the ratio for 
February has been 2.00, 1.98, and 2.05, respectively. 


Construction Contracts 

Contracts for future construction in the United States 
amounted to slightly less than $2 billion in February. 
According to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, this figure 
was 10 percent below the figure for the same month last 
year. February was thus the second consecutive month in 
which contracts registered a 10 percent decline from 
year-ago levels. 

The dollar value of residential building contracts, 
totaling $727 million, was down 17 percent from the Feb- 
ruary, 1957, figure. Although apartment units registered 
an increase of about 2 percent, the number of one- and 
two-family housing units fell sharply. The physical vol- 
ume of new dwelling units of all types amounted to 
59,172, a drop of 14 percent from last year’s February 
volume. 

Nonresidential building contracts fell 8 percent in 
February to $751 million. The decline was due primarily 
to decreases in contracts for manufacturing and commer- 
cial buildings which more than offset a 2 percent increase 
in educational and science buildings. 

Sharp gains in public works contracts, especially for 
streets and highways and sewerage systems, boosted the 
value of heavy engineering contracts in February to $475 
million, 2 percent higher than the same month last year. 

The total value of contracts for the first two months 
of 1958 amounted to slightly more than $4 billion, down 
10 percent from the same period of 1957. 
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Business Capital Expenditures 

Businessmen plan to spend about $5 billion less on 
new plant and equipment in 1958 than they spent last 
year. According to a joint survey conducted by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and the Department 
of Commerce, total expenditures are expected to reach 
$32 billion this year, a reduction of about 13 percent from 
the actual outlay of nearly $37 billion in 1957. Thus, the 
recent boom in capital investment, which brought a 40 
percent increase in spending from 1954 to 1957, has ended. 
As indicated in the accompanying chart, the drop in cap- 
ital spending is heaviest in the durable goods industries 
and railroads. 

The joint report reduced the earlier estimate for 
fourth quarter 1957 expenditures from an annual rate of 
$37.5 billion to $36.2 billion and, at the same time, ree 
vised the first quarter 1958 estimate downward to $34.0 
billion. For the second quarter, capital outlays are ex- 
pected to dip to an annual rate-of $32.5 billion. Second 
quarter 1957 spending hit a rate of $37.0 billion. Thus, 
with first half expenditures for plant and equipment 
projected at a rate higher than the anticipated total of 
$32 billion for the full year, the annual rate of business 
outlays in the second half of 1958 is expected to fall still 
lower than the estimated second quarter rate. 

The final figure for 1957, $37.0 billion, was 5 percent 
greater than the 1956 level but was below the 6.5 percent 
increase projected by businessmen for 1957 in last year’s 
survey. The greatest divergence between anticipated and 
realized expenditures, 5 percent, was experienced by 
durable goods producers and railroads. 
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Recession Uncontrolled 
(Continued from page 2) 
government take action on the economic front. The gov- 
ernment can do much, incurring substantial deficits if 
necessary, and it should use its powers as effectively as 
possible to minimize depression difficulties and to promote 
recovery. This generally accepted view, which was incor- 
porated in the Employment Act of 1946, is founded upon 
international as well as domestic considerations. 

Agreement on these principles does not mean, how- 
ever, that efforts to reduce unemployment and promote 
recovery can or should be expanded without limit. To 
attempt unrestricted compensatory action would merely 
endanger the system with another kind of instability. 

Even if a more effective system of controls had al- 
ready been established, situations might still be encoun- 
tered from time to time in which the controls proved 
inadequate. To fall back on an electrical analogy, the 
economy may be regarded as placing a highly variable 
demand on the government power house. At times the 
capacity of the generators may be exceeded. The govern- 
ment then finds itself in the predicament of being unable 
to “pick up the load.” The only way to avoid futility in 
endless attempts to re-set the circuit breakers is to re- 
strict the demand. By cutting off part of the load, limiting 
it to capacity, power can be rationed and utilized effec- 
tively for the best advantage of the system as a whole. 

In the major contractions following great postwar 
booms, precisely such a situation develops. Although it 
may be unfortunate that the recession cannot then be 
quickly ended, it is no council of despair to suggest that 
the government should observe appropriate limits on the 
use of its countercyclical powers. The cyclical forces will 
work in later phases for recovery as well as they now do 
for recession. In the course of time they would bring 
about a resumption of growth even without government 
action. Since the time would be too long and the depres- 
sion too deep, the government should act. But its action 
should neither inhibit the natural forces of recovery nor 
engender a kind of recovery that cannot be sustained. 

To use control mechanisms violently will not neces- 
sarily result in control but may set up oscillations that 
are completely destructive of stability. It is not difficult to 
illustrate this point by setting up models of the multiplier- 
accelerator type. If compensatory government action is 
assumed to fill in for declines in private investment with 
a lag of two calendar quarters, any kind of cyclical mis- 
behavior can result. Explosive cycles can readily be por- 
trayed by relatively moderate adjustments of the postu- 
lated coefficients. An oscillatory system of this kind can 
be stabilized only by looking ahead, by anticipating and 
compensating the fluctuations in the private economy as 
they occur. If the oscillations should, on even a single 
occasion, run to the extremes of all-out inflation and deep 
depression, the misguided attempts at stabilization would 
tend to discredit valid controls that could in less extraor- 
dinary circumstances be made to work effectively. 

It is in approaching the peak of prosperity that control 
must eventually be established. After all forms of private 
investment have progressed far beyond the needs of 
growth, it is too late. Although government may subse- 
quently act in a substantial way to counter the decline, 
early recovery cannot be expected. The resumption of 
stable growth must wait until the excesses are liquidated. 
To avoid uncontrolled recessions like the present, the 
government, though playing a role of substantial magni- 
tude, must be patient with partial results, until a point is 
reached at which control can be established. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Public Employment 


Public employment in the United States totaled slightly 
over 8 million persons in April, 1957. This figure, just 
reported by the Bureau of the Census, includes all Federal 
civilian employees and all persons employed by the 48 
state governments and the more than 100,000 units of 
local government in the nation. 

Five major divisions of governmental activity account 
for more than two-thirds of the national public employ- 
ment. Education alone accounted for 30 percent of all 
public employment; national defense was next in impor- 
tance with 16 percent. Postal service, highways, and 
health and hospitals together engage more than 20 per- 
cent. The remaining 34 percent is distributed among 
twelve divisions with only one, general control, account- 
ing for as much as 5 percent. 

Of these five leading functions of government, only 
health and hospitals involve a significant proportion of 
employees on all three levels of government. National de- 
fense and postal service are exclusively Federal, and edu- 
cation and highways are predominantly state and local 
functions. 


State Government Revenue 


In fiscal 1957, the general revenues of the 48 states 
totaled $20.4 billion, an increase of 10.8 percent from 
1956. Of this amount, taxes provided $14.5 billion or about 
70) percent. 

State tax revenue in 1957 rose 8.6 percent from the 
year before and amounted to $6.6 billion more than the 
1950 figure of $7.9 billion. The general and selective sales 
and gross receipts taxes together reached $8.4 billion, or 
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almost 60 percent of the total state revenue. The general 
sales and gross receipts taxes amounted to $3.4 billion, an 
increase of 11 percent from 1956. This tax, though not 
used by fifteen states, still represents 23 percent of total 
state tax yields for 1957. Individual income taxes effective 
in 31 states rose 14 percent to a record high of $1.6 
billion. Corporate net income taxes rose 10 percent above 
the 1956 figure. Motor vehicle license taxes, except those 
measured by gross receipts, net income, or assessed valu- 
ation, produced $1.3 billion, or 8 percent more than a year 
ago (see chart). 

Intergovernmental revenue from the Federal govern- 
ment increased from $3.3 billion in 1956 to $3.9 billion in 
1957. This increase was due primarily to larger Federal 
grants for highways, public assistance, and education. 
Charges and miscellaneous general revenue amounted to 
$1.9 billion, an increase of 12 percent from 1956. 


Easy Planting 


The Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, has introduced a new method of 
starting a lawn. The select grass seeds are embedded in 
a cellulose fiber mat that is unrolled on the prepared soil. 
This mat, which has a greenish color to make it blend 
with the sprouting grass, provides optimum seed spacing 
and also helps to keep the soil from being washed away. 
Within a couple of months the mat dissolves as a result 
of bacteriological action. The mats are reported to cost 
approximately 10 cents to 15 cents a square yard, depend- 
ing on the quantity ordered. 

A flower garden called “Seed-Rolz” that comes in a 
roll is the product of D. L. Vaughn and Associates of 
St. Petersburg, Florida. The “Seed-Rolz” garden is so 
arranged that it can simply be unrolled on a prepared 
flower bed and watered in the usual manner. The seeds 
are embedded in material that prevents the seeds from 
washing or blowing away. It is reported that the material 
holding the seeds finally disintegrates and fertilizes the 
soil. 


Marital Status 


A recent survey taken by the Bureau of the Census 
throws light on the relationship between marital status 
and economic or social position. It was found that 98 per- 
cent of nonfarm men between 35 and 64 years of age 
with incomes of $6,000 or more were either married or 
had been married. On the other hand, only 82 percent of 
those with incomes under $2,000 had ever been married. 
More frequently also, men with larger incomes remained 
married or remarried after a broken marriage. The data 
indicated that the proportion of the married tends to be 
higher among nonfarm men in professional, managerial 
and proprietary, sales, and craftsmen groups than among 
the clerical, operative, service, and laborer groups. 

Similarly, of those nonfarm men with high school or 
college training, a greater proportion were married than 
was the case among those who never attended high school. 
The largest proportion of single, widowed, or divorced 
were men with less than eight years of schooling. Among 
college graduates a large proportion were single, but this 
group had the lowest proportion of widowed or divorced. 
The rates of broken marriages were especially low for 
men in the middle-aged group who are college graduates, 
in professional occupations, and in the upper income 
brackets. 
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“Charity has no business to sit at boards of directors.” 
In those crisp words, a British court in 1883 determined 
that a railroad, in liquidation, could not grant severance 
pay to workers who had lost jobs. A corporation is a 
business enterprise, reasoned the courts. Its funds are to 
be used for the benefit of shareholders, not frittered away 
on charitable impulse. And that was the law not only in 
Britain but in the United States well into the twentieth 
century. But no longer. 

In 1953, a New Jersey court decided that the A. P. 
Smith Manufacturing Company could contribute $1,500 to 
Princeton University— with no strings attached. The 
giver did not have to establish that the gift would help 
stockholders by advancing the affairs of the corporation. 
The court considered it proper for directors to use cor- 
porate assets for educational welfare, for national welfare. 

This satisfied social mores. Corporate giving is a mid- 
twentieth century commonplace. Hundreds of companies 
make gifts to educational institutions, hospitals, and so on. 
Charity has become an accepted business expense — in the 
corporation’s self-interest. 


Erosion of Stockholder Status 

This change in the attitude of the courts and corpora- 
tion officers toward charity marks an erosion in stock- 
holder status. The shareholder gets the last bite on the 
apple core. Executives in administering the affairs of the 
company look to the perpetuation of the corporation as an 
institution. 

And the corporation has an identity distinct from its 
owners. I can offer no stronger evidence than Peter 
Drucker’s book Concept of the Corporation. Drucker 
served as a consultant to General Motors for several 
years. For his book, he used GM as the very model of a 
modern major corporation. Yet the word “dividend” is 
not in the index. Nor is the word “stockholder.” But you 
will find “worker,” “taxation,” “consumer.” Worry about 
the shareholder? Hardly. The problem is how much to 
let the union have, how much to keep for the corporation. 
This is no criticism of Drucker. He is defining, analyzing, 
characterizing the corporation as he found it. 

Where does that leave the shareholder? Frank W. 
Abrams, former chairman of Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
says corporations can “achieve their greatest social use- 
fulness when management succeeds in finding har- 
monious balance among the claims of the stockholders, 
employees, customers, and public at large. But manage- 
ment’s responsibility in the broadest sense . [is to be] 
a good citizen.” 

A good citizen! The corporation now has a new iden- 
tity apart from profit making. It is Good Citizen, Inc.! 
And the executive comports himself to reflect that cor- 
porate citizenship. He wears his church clothes every day, 
not just on Sundays. He represents not himself, not the 
stockholders, but the corporation. 


“ 


Corporation versus Stockholder 
The shareholder is the residuary beneficiary of Good 
Citizens, Inc., and this gives rise to two-toned executive 





* This article is based upon the last chapter of The Ameri- 
can Stockholder, by J. A. Livingston, Copyright © 1958 by 
J. A. Livingston, published by J. B. Lippincott Company. Mr. 
Livingston is financial editor of the Philadelphia Bulletin and 
writer of the syndicated column “The Business Outlook.” 
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STOCKHOLDERS AND EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION* 


J. A. LIVINGSTON 


morality —one set of morals with which to greet the 
outside world, and another with which to treat share- 
holders. After all, shareholders are transitory. 

Stockholders in the large, successful corporation are 
like poor relatives: They are seldom in a position to 
correct management, nor do they have any compulsive 
reason to—unless they are dedicated men like Lewis D. 
Gilbert, or contenders for power like the late Robert R. 
Young or Louis E. Wolfson. These men are large stock- 
holders as a means to the end of becoming managers. 

For stockholders, dividends are sufficient. And so man- 
agements see nothing incongruous in treating their share- 
holders like poor relations, using dividends as stockholder 
tranquilizers and keeping for themselves the emoluments 
of power. 

Although corporation executives are often criticized, 
they also have the power to dispel criticism, to symbolize 
themselves as paragons of thoughtfulness and Good Citi- 
zenship. When large companies dispense wads of cash to 
universities, the presidents and professors at those univer- 
sities are well disposed toward corporations. Such benevo- 
lence is self-serving. Criticism is dulled and gratitude 
whetted by the lively expectation of further favors. 

The incapacity of stockholders to correct and restrain 
corporation executives has become a grant of excess free- 
dom. Executives are an overprivileged class in a demo- 
cratic society. Their power to overpay themselves, with 
legal sanction, could, if unchecked, erode the very struc- 
ture on which they and their corporations depend for 
survival. The Good Citizen, whom so many young men 
and women want to emulate, could become the Bad Ex- 
ample. Spread over time, self-gorgement by executives 
could become epidemic and proliferate into social deca- 
dence. Corporate power could become synonymous with 
grab-bag morality. 


The Irrationale of Executive Compensation 

Business Week magazine, in analyzing 1956 executive 
compensation as reported to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, noted that there were 23 jobs which paid 
more than $300,000 in cash. Prior to the New Deal, the 
compensation of executives was a deep secret. When the 
“numbers” first were made public by Congress, executives 
resented the intrusion on their privacy. Now, it has be- 
come something of a game — who is tops? SEC report: 
on remuneration constitute an informal ranking. 

A few corporation officials eschew this numbers game. 
Thomas B. McCabe, of Scott Paper, draws no salary. 
Louis E. Wolfson, of Merritt-Chapman and Scott, limits 
his, as does Juan Trippe, of Pan American World Air- 
ways. But these are the exceptions whose satisfactions 
take other forms. 

Corporation executives, uninhibited by stockholder 
yeses and noes, festoon themselves with post-retirement 
consulting contracts — so they get paid five to ten years 
beyond the 65-year limit. Such special benefactions are 
amplified by stock options, which give executives a call 
on the stock — in case the business prospers. All that, and 
pension plans, too! 

This is the twentieth century way of “battening down” 
one’s future. The well-trod avenue to an “old age com- 
petence” is control of other people’s money, of a corpora- 
tion, and compensating yourself in the manner your 
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industrial peers consider proper. In this, it seems to me, 
social morals are infringed. The very men who benefit 
from this system can damage it, perhaps destroy it, 
through greed. An outside conscience — with power to 





persuade — is required. Disclosure is not enough. Exhibi- 
tionism, “I’m tops,” whets cupidity instead of sensitivity 
to public opinion. 


A Tax-Sheltered Elite 

Executives have contrived themselves into a_ tax- 
protected elite. The ordinary workers cannot escape the 
impact of the tax laws; most of them could not escape 
even by dishonesty, by outright evasion. But the business- 
man has been able, with the help of lawyers and account- 
ants, to contrive a tax shelter. By deferring his 
compensation — by charging his services to latter-day 
stockholders and consumers — he gets pay for past serv- 
ices when his income tax bracket drops. He does this by 
making a contract with his company. This is tantamount 
to making a contract with himself. 

Why should the executive, by using a self-made con- 
sulting contract, be able to shelter himself in his retire- 
ment years with what amounts to a tax subsidy? 

In the same dubious category are stock options. If the 
ordinary Joe Blow wants to build up a capital-gains 
fortune, he has to take a risk. He buys stocks or real 
estate with his own or borrowed money. If prices drop, 
he takes a loss. Because of the danger of loss, of the risk, 
Congress excepted such gains from the regular income 
tax schedule. Now our canny executives use the exception 
to apply to their “regular” pay. They grant themselves 
options to buy shares at 95 percent of the market value; 
they make sure they do not sell the shares within two 
years from the granting of the option; they also make 
sure that once they have bought the stock they hold it 
for more than six months. Then, whatever profit accrues 
is subject to the capital gains rate of 25 percent rather 
than progressive taxation, which rises to 91 percent. 

Another device of this kind is the expense account. 
Its use has progressed to such an extent that the Treasury 
is taking steps to bring it under control. It may represent 
income received and consumed but taxable neither to the 
executive nor to the corporation. 

Executives justify such tax devices by saying that 
they cannot get along on a straight salary. Taxes eat up 
too much. Consequently, it has become customary in many 
corporate proxy statements to show shareholders just 
how tax-ridden executives are. 

In a society in which the graduated income tax is law, 
the Good Citizen, the corporation executive, sets a poor 
example by violating the democracy written into the in- 
come tax laws —that is, taxation according to capacity 
to pay. That there is full disclosure is neither a mitigation 
nor an amelioration. A practice of getting all that is 
gettable, of “beating the revenooer,” ill becomes the Cor- 
porate Good Citizen. Leaders of a society hold the struc- 
ture together by the standards they themselves set. 


Government Immobilized 

This wool-lining of executive futures is against the 
national interest. President Eisenhower tried for months 
to find a replacement for Charles E. Wilson as Secretary 
of Defense. The post was offered to a number of indus- 
trialists. Several bankers refused to take the position of 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury vacated by W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess. Why? 

Private industry has too much to offer. To take the 
$25,000 job as Secretary of Defense —one of the stra- 
tegic positions in the United States and the world — Wil- 
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son gave up a better-than-$500,000-a-year post at General 
Motors. He took a pay cut of more than 95 percent and 
had to sell his GM stock. Neil McElroy succeeded Wilson 
at a 90 percent voluntary pay cut. At Procter and Gamble 
he got over $300,000. Wilson or McElroy will get along. 
But the United States may not, which is my deep concern. 

What a contrast with Soviet Russia! There, the bigger 
the political job, the greater the compensation, the greater 
the emoluments. The islands of strategic power in the 
Soviet system are political, educational, and artistic. In 
contrast, in the United States, it is the exceptional top 
industrialist who does not fare better than the President 
of the United States, and surely better than the Vice- 
President. 

The report of the Defense Advisory Committee, 
headed by Ralph J. Cordiner, president of General Elec- 
tric Company, noted that the Department of Defense 
cannot match the starting pay of large corporations in 
the competition for young college graduates. President 
Eisenhower acknowledged this by saying that a young 
executive who goes from business into government “prac- 
tically ruins his business career and his future.” Such a 
distortion in economic incentive only businessmen, them- 
selves, can correct. 

In a young country, in a country of infant industries, 
great rewards for long hours and intensive labor commend 
themselves. But is such high incentive pay necessary 
today? Our system of rewards, through stock options and 
deferred compensation, not only creates an opulence 
which the corporation executive has to prove he still de- 
serves, but also threatens the over-all management and 
protection of our system — the government itself. 

Raising government salaries will not solve the prob- 
lem. As long as the corporate executive can tax-batten his 
income, the government cannot compete. The only re- 
course is to force conscientious executives to revalue their 
own services—to examine what high pay is doing to 
government, to the political management of the system on 
which they depend. In a country such as ours, we need 
competent members of the cabinet, military men, admin- 
istrators. We need men who are as brilliantly trained as 
their Soviet counterparts, where rewards are directed to 
obtain the best men at the top of the national structure 
and not, as in ours, where they tend to siphon the best 
away from government and into industry. 

If the average stockholder took an active part in the 
affairs of corporations, if he understood the niceties of 
compensation, he might be able to impose restraint upon 
executives. But he has neither the knowledge, the time, 
nor the interest. His primary concern is dividends. 

In his interesting pamphlet, “Economic Power and the 
Free Society,” A. A. Berle, Jr., makes the point that in 
medieval times, the men of learning and the church — the 
“lords spiritual” — could rebuke the lords temporal and 
suggest that they mend their ways. “In theory,” suggests 
Berle, “the stockholders can act as the ‘lords spiritual’ 
through their vote.” 

But the institutional investors, the very large stock- 
holders —the investment trusts, insurance companies, 
banks, investment bankers, and pension funds — who 
could act as the “lords spiritual” are unwilling to assume 
guardianship of the corporate conscience. They rarely 
fight to correct the ways of management. When dissatis- 
fied, they sell their stock, they retire. And so there is a 
gap in our society. No outside conscience, no strong moral 
power enforces accountability on management, restrains 
management from eroding the very system on which 
managerial prerogatives and power depend. 
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Sharp declines were recorded by several of the major 
indexes of Illinois business activity during February. 
Bank debits dropped 15 percent, coal production 13 per- 
cent, electric power 11 percent, petroleum production 10 

‘epercent, and construction contract awards 8 percent from 
the previous month. 

Year-ago comparisons showed a decline of 34 percent 
in construction contract awards and 10 percent in manu- 
facturing employment, in contrast to 8 percent gains in 
farm prices and petroleum production. 


Sales and Use Tax Revenues 

The Illinois State Revenue Department reported that 
a total of $306.8 million was collected in sales and use 
taxes in 1957. Of this amount $18.1 million came from 
use tax collections. As compared with 1956, the total sales 
and use tax revenues increased 6 percent, while use tax 
receipts alone increased 62 percent. 

The major sources of revenue from the tax were food 
stores, general merchandise stores, automotive dealers, 
and eating and drinking establishments. The food group 
accounted for $67.6 million or about 22.0 percent of the 
total sales and use tax collections, general merchandise 
stores for 11.9 percent, automotive dealers for 11.5 per- 
cent, and eating and drinking establishments for 10.8 per- 
cent. In addition to the retail establishments, wholesalers 
and jobbers collected $20.6 million and manufacturers 
and producers collected $25.3 million, together accounting 
for 14.9 percent of total collections. 


Nonagricultural Employment 

Total nonagricultural employment in Illinois averaged 
slightly under 3.5 million in 1957, somewhat lower than 
the previously established high recorded in 1956. 

Employment in contract construction experienced the 
greatest change of any major sector, with an increase of 
7 percent from 1956. Increases of 2.5 percent, 2.1 percent, 
and 1.9 percent were recorded for employment in govern- 
ment, finance, and service industries respectively. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries decreased 2.5 percent, 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


slightly more than offsetting the increases in the previ- 
ously mentioned industries, which together accounted for 
33 percent of total employment. 

Even though employment declined in 1957, there was 
no substantial change in the percentage distribution of 
employment. Contract construction, which accounted for 
5 percent of total employment in 1956, increased to 6 per- 
cent in 1957, and manufacturing employment dropped 
from 37 percent in 1956 to 36 percent in 1957. Durable 
goods manufacturing was responsible for this 1 percent 
decline. The shares of all other sectors of employment 
remained unchanged from the 1956 distribution. 

The accompanying chart indicates the distribution of 
nonagricultural employment in the major sectors of the 
Illinois economy. Manufacturing, trade, and government 
account for two-thirds of total employment in Illinois, 
Service and miscellaneous industries and mining and 
petroleum production are the major sectors classified as 
“other.” Mining and petroleum made up only | percent of 
total employment. 


Contract Awards 

Data based on tabulations of manufacturing plant con- 
struction contract awards as reported by Engineering 
News-Record indicates that the Chicago metropolitan area 
still continues to lead all other metropolitan areas of the 
nation. This is true both in number and in value of con- 
tract awards for new manufacturing facilities for the 
year 1957 and for the five-year period ending December 
31, 1957. 

During the five-year period, 186 plant contracts, val- 
ued at $868 million, were awarded in the Chicago area. 
The Cleveland area with $322 million was second in value. 
In 1957, there were 48 contract awards valued at $185 
million in the Chicago area. Houston was second in value 
with $67 million. 

Plant construction contract awards in the Chicago area 
were spread over a number of industries, with the highest 
values concentrated in primary metals, petroleum and 
coal, machinery (except electrical), fabricated metals, and 
chemicals. These industries accounted for 82 percent of 
the total value of plant construction contract awards. 


Planned Spending 

Several million dollars of Federal, state, and local 
spending for flood control-navigation and airport devel- 
opment programs in Illinois is already planned. The Kas- 
kaskia Valley Water Development Program, which calls 
for a dam and reservoir at Carlyle and a dam at Shelby- 
ville, is the largest project scheduled. To be started this 
October, it is scheduled for completion within six years. 
The estimated cost is more than $70 million, approxi- 
mately $60 million coming from Federal funds and the 
remainder from state and local government appropria- 
tions. About 2,000 men will be employed at the peak of 
construction within two or three years. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration in Washington 
has announced matched fund grants of $109,000 for an 
airport in the Carbondale-Murphysboro area, $59,000 for 
a Williamson County airport, and $46,500 for a Sparta 
community airport. The grants cover 50 percent of the 
planned construction cost. Construction at all three air- 
ports is planned to begin in July. In addition, more than 
$300,000 will be spent in Federal, state, and local funds as 
part of an airport improvement program at Mount 
Vernon. 
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os ge Electric Estimated 
Building . Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! Ys ee’ 7 ment Store Debits* Receipts® 
Ek, SL Ree Sees ae ae $24,107" |1,145,849" | $536,637" $14,144" | $13,457* 4 ; 
a ; ; {Jan., 1958... +5.4 —1.4 —24.0 —13 —14.9 —4.4 a} 
Percentage change from. ... .. \Feb., 1957....| —4116 2.7 —2.4 -9 +0.8 ~58 a. 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS i 
EER Samy he ee ee $18,426 862,503 | $405,152 $12,982 $11,640 Hef 
“ete an., 1958....| +20.4 —1.3 —22.3 —13 —14.8 —1.5 te. 
Percentage change from....(f2h" tosr.-'| 447 -4:2 +0.1 —8 +1.2 —4:3 ay 
_SOERE, Scare pepe apres aes gas aaa $ 213 n.a. $ 7,556 $ 55 $ see CH, 
sie an., 1958....| —64.3 —26.9 +4 —22.6 —2.9 Me 
Percentage change from (RR 1957....| —83.0 —8.8 mall —f.2 ag i 
itis ia 3 oan cages teal pede Sab $ 183 na. $ 5,393 $ 38 $ 91 ct 
- : an., 1958 +120.5 —30.9 —7 —11.9 —18.5 i 
Percentage change from... .1f.4,” 1987 +15.8 -3.9 ~13 +314 +26 ae 
EOE SER iia chet tata bce aa yE ig: n.a. $ 9,516 $ 68 $ 98 at 
; an., 1958 +70.5 —29.0 —17 —15.2 —21.5 dt 
Percentage change from....\Fet,” 1957 —45 1 ~18.5 —i1 —4.4 +25.6 tt 
a i ok 6 5 awsvni neds spent agate) $ 140 n.a. $ 4,272 n.a. $ 52 ai 
e ; Jan., 1958. ... +29.6 —39.0 n.a. —6.6 ce! 
Percentage change from... ‘\Feb., 1957... 42.2 67 49.0 i 
Rock Island-Moline....................... $ 848 26,802 $10,302 $ 8g> $ 140 H 
. {Jan., 1958....| +93.6 +0.9 —21.0 n.a. —15.4 —35.1 
Percentage change from....1Fen” 1957, | || 4.94.5 413.3 415.7 43.8 ye 
RRR STEN Ty Ca ee ee Te $ 433 46 , 684° $16 ,427 $ 153 $ 200 
Jan., 1958....| —42.4 —3.6 —26.0 +4 —16.4 —25.3 ; 
Percentage change from. . . at 1957... —41.6 +0.9 —12.0 —10 —7.4 —12.9 UTS 3 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS ih 
I sai ic dant erie i ee $ 31 ne $ 4,751 $ 55 ss = ieee 
Jan., 1958.... —97.5 —2. — 30.6 n.a. —21.8 —15.0 abe 
Percentage change from... . {Ree 1957....| 62.2 =§3 —0.7 40.5 —10.8 } 
, Champaign-Urbana.......... tae ee $ 68 12,577 $ 7,069 $ 65 $ P 89 iia 
. " Tan., 1958. ... —48.5 —1.2 —28.6 Nn.a. —11.9 —27.7 gg 
Percentage change from... .\feh” 1957....| —67.8 +143 42.7 +6.2 —14.2 ea 
SON ied 5 piace aah Sewer eee $ 81 12,988 $ 5,182 $ 43 $ P 57 ay 
Jan., 1958....| —86.8 +0.3 —32.7 —6 —14.0 —20.5 a 
Percentage change from... Rt ng 9957... —23.6 +9.1 —3.7 —26 —6.9 +3.7 Met 
3 PO -- one nneracenerenss 5 ai $ 553 35,524 $10,164 > os . fi 
{Jan., 1958....| —10.5 +3.6 —30.2 —17¢ —16. —29.5 bg 
: Percentage change from....\Fep” 1957, |||. —37.7 +1.6 —7.1 —14° —4.5 +2.0 BE 
i iitntsicsc So eedineseneeias $ 292 9,359 $ 3,962 n.a. $ a ii 
Jan., 1958....| +163.1 —3.5 —30.3 n.a. —27.1 ia 
Percentage change from.. . Rt ong 1957... 471 8 454 2.7 42:5 bf 
UE gent xt hudiders kadai ee $ 460 48 269° $14,327 $ 184 $ 263 Et 
(Jan., 1958....| +84.0 —4.6 —33.5 —5e —14.9 —9.8 ait 
| Percentage change from **\Feb., 1957... +3.6 —12.7 —12.4 —20¢ —11.6 +9.5 ie 
QthMEY...-- one ererseeeens es aie $1,020 10,851 $ 4,336 $ 33 $8 i 
Jan., 1958....| +580.0 +5.4 —31.1 ~9 —16.3 —20.3 Hi ig 
Percentage change from... .\Fep” 1957,.||| 3419 44.2 14 43 43.1 48.6 . 
' I io sooo uch teh ca ae eek $ 448 35 ,632° $12,464 $ ise $ 273 if 1 
. (Jan., 1958....] +57.2 —5.8 —22.7 —16¢ —15.0 —2. Hay 
; Percentage change from... "\Feb., 1957... .| +137.0 +8.0 +0.6 —12¢ +0.8 +15.6 ne 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS rit 
PN IEG ig & oe hw gpa dadeeaeeer eens $ 84 13 ,002 $ 7,385 $ 124 $ 58 ih 
; Viiiiedinietee:  ion..+ eae -0.7 —26.0 n.a. —20.0 —44.8 Bi 
ee ae en ee a os +6.3 +3.8 —14.7 —6.2 +7.4 teh 
Ms heidi sicdesdacdatiedoce ae ae. 12,906 $ 4,210 $ 36 $ 31 bed 
P as f (Jan., 1958... . —99.5 —1.3 —33.7 n.a. —9.8 —31.1 ie 
a a es ee... —6.7 —5.6 +9.3 +11.2 Me 
a Se a eae ok EN SE RCE, $ 41 10,388 $ 4,170 n.a. $ 38 he 
; Pe a f{Jan., 1958. ... —77.8 —2.0 —26.1 na. — 30.6 Hs 
; ee en i | +31.7 | 2.4 —24.4 te 
— . ih 
: * Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. a 


Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. # Illinois 
l Department of Revenue. Data are for January, 1958. Comparisons relate to December, 1957, and January, 1957. 4 Research Depart- 
$ ments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded 
by original sources. * Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending February 7, 1958, and February 8, 1957. 
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